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American military and intelli- 1 
gence officials watched men! 
with glazed eyes pouring out 
rambling confessions at the 
Communist purge trials in East- 
ern Europe after World War II, 
and for the first time they be- 
gan to worry about the threat 
of mind-bending drugs as! 
weapons. I 

Then, a few years later, came 
the reports of American G.I.’s 
being brainwashed in Korean 
prison camps. 

“Here were people who had 
stood up against the Nazis, 
suddenly standing up and' con- 
fessing everything to the Com- 
munists,” one employe of the 
Central Intelligence Agency re- 
called the other day. “For the 
first time, our prisoners of war 
were denouncing their own 
country. What in the world was 
going on?” 

No one in the United States 
knew for certain. So, as the 
story is now told, the C.I.A. 
began investigating a wide 
variety of then little-known, 
mind-altering drugs, including 
LSD, which is lysergic acid 
diethylamide, and trying them 
out on human beings. So did 
the Army, the Navy and, event- 
ually, the Air Force. I 

In the two months since the 
Rockefelier Commission first 
disclosed the C.I.A.’s experi- 
ments with LSD, there have 
been many fragmentary reports 
on drug testing in the military- i 
intelligence community. | 

From these reports, and new' 
information turned up . in inter- 1 
views and other research, there 
emerges the story of a vast 
government program ranging i 
over nearly a quarter of a! 
century, a program that, pri- 
marily in the name of national 
security, subjected more than 1 
4,000 persons to such psycho- 
chemical drugsas LSD, marijua- 
na and a number of other chem- 
ical compounds that could pro- 
duce hallucinations, euphoria 
and hysteria. 

Government in Vanguard 

The story is one of a Federal 
Government that played the 
role of foremost pioneer in 
research on a family of drugs 
that in the ninteen-sixties 
found their way into the streets 
of America as the seeds of a 
new counterculture. 

It is a story, also, that makes 
clear that the intent of the 
drug experiments went beyond 
the Government’s contention 
that they were merely defen- 
sive in nature, aimed at learn- 
ing how or when an enemy was 
using the compounds and how 
to protect against them. In 
fact, there is ample evidence 
that military and intelligence 
planners hoped to add these! 
drugs to the United States’! 
arsenafl of offensive weapons, i 

The' Rockefelier Commision] 
reported, for example, that' the I 



C.I.A. consmerea several "op- 
erational uses outside the 
United States.” 

And in the late ’fifties there] 
were a number of references! 
in military publications to psy- 
chochemicals as “incapacitat- 
ing agents” that could be used 
to knock out an enemy for a 
few hours or a few days with- 
out doing permanent damage, 
a concept that one retired gen- 
eral the other day called, 
“winning without killing.” 

Included in. the commission’s 
disclosure of the C.I.A.’s drug 
experiments earlier this sum- 
mer was an account of the 
death of a man who had 
jumped from a New York -City 
hotel window after having been 
surreptitiously given LSD. 

As the identity of the victim, 
Frank R. Olson, became known, 
and as other details of the in- 
cident emerged, servicemen and 
civilian researchers who had 
participated in military drug 
experiments began telephoning 
newspapers and television sta- 
tions. 

Several Projects Confirmed 

At first the armed forces re- 
fused to comment, but eventu- 
ally spokesmen confirmed sev- 
eral drug projects. In the small- 
est, and apparently the only ef- 
fort not directly related to mili- 
tary activity, the Navy said it 
conducted a single study with 
20 persons between 1950 and 
1951 to evaluate the therapeutic 
value of LSD in treating severe 
depression. 

The C.I.A. and the Army, 
which was the principal re- 
searcher for the Department of 
Defense, say they discontinued 
their LSD experiments on hu- 
mans in 1967, but the Army 
says it went on with other! 
drugs that could cause hallu- 
cinations until about two weeks! 
ago. In addition, the Air Force! 
says it continued to sponsor 
university research in LSD 
through 1972. 

Civilian scientists and medi- 
cal researchers generally agree 
that 'there probably was good 
reason to test these drugs on 
humans — given the perceived 
threat and the fact that there; 
existed no alternative means of 
determining the impact of the; 
psychochemicals on men. But 1 
they have been extremely cirit- 
ical of the procedures followed! 
by the C.I.A. and the Army. 

In most of the C.I.A.’s expert-, 
ments with LSD, the Rockefel- 
ler Commission report said, 
the subjects were unaware that 
they were being administered 
the drug — a practice that Dr. 
Judd Marmor, president of the 
American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion, says he considers unethi- 
cal and dangerous. 

The standard ethical proce- 
dure in human experimenta- 
tion in the United States is 
to obtain prior informed con- 
sent from subjects. There is a 
danger, especially with such a 
potent psychochemical as LSD, 



that an unsuspecting subject 
will suddenly feel he is losing 
ms mind and, in despair, at- 
tempt suicide, many research- 
ers believe. 



Almost 25 Year 



Despite the death of Frank 
Olson, which occurred in the 
fall of 1953, apparently not 
long after the C.I.A. began ex- 
perimenting on humans with 
LSD, the agency continued to 
administer the drug to unsus- 
pecting subjects for 10 more 
years, the Rockefeller Commis- 
sion reported. 

The agency’s Inspector Gen- 
eral learned of the practice, 
questioned the propriety of it, 
and called a halt, the commis- 
sion said, but the C.I.A. did not 
finally abandon its test with 
these drugs for four more 
years. During that time, the 
subjects were allegedly in-, 
formed volunteers at various ; 
correctional institutions. 

The wife and three adult 
children of Mr. Olson, who for 
22 years had been in the dark 
about the apparent motivating 
factors in his death, have taken 
the first steps toward suing the 
C.I.A. for what they call the 1 
“wrongful death” of the head 
of their family. 

David Kairys, one of the law- 
yers for the Olsons, says his 
firm, Kairys & Rudovsky of 
Philadelphia, has also taken on 
the case of the survivors of a 
marine colonel who fatally shot 
himself nine years ago after a 
C.I.A. job interview in which 
he later said he believed he had 
I been drugged. 

] The Army says it admin- 
| istered experimental drugs only 
to persons who had volunteered 
“without the intervention of 
;any element of force, fraud, 
ideceit, duress, over-reaching or 
[other ulterior form of con- 
straint or coercion.” The volun- 
teers, however, were rewarded 
.with three-day passes every 
j weekend and given an extra 

! $45 a month in temporary 
duty pay. 

The volunteers were told, the 
Army says, that they were bft-] 
ing given a “chemical compound, 
which might influence their be- 
havior,” but they were not told 



ment.” 

Dr. Van M. Sim, who was di- 
rector of the Army’s program 
of testing drugs on humans for 
22 years, and is now being in- 
vestigated for alleged misuse 
of the pain killing drug 
! Demerol before he came to the 
military, used the same ratio- 1 
jnale in explaining his methods 
in a recent news conference, 
jsaying that to provide more in-; 

' formation to subjects might] 
prejudice the experiments. 

Dr. Marmor said that in the] 
Arrrfy tests there apparently 
had been “some consent and ; 
there was some prior knowl-! 
edge. And that kind of pre- 
paration gives an individual; 
some kind of protection. What| 
I’m concerned about is an in- i 

.dividual quite unsuspectingly] 
given a drug.” , 

Representative Thomas J. ; 
Downey, a Long Island Demo- j 
crat who has called for a Con- j 
gressional inquiry into the is - 1 
sue, says he finds it “inexcus-j 
able” that the Army did not| 
tell its subjects what drug they i 
had received after the expert- j 
ments so that, in the event of! 
aftereffects, they might have] 
some sense of what was hap- 1 
pening. 

He is disturbed, too, that 
there has been no substantive 
I follow-up of the Government 
]test subjects. 

Dr. Sim said in an interview 
at his home in Bel Air, Md., ; 
near the Edgewood arsenal,] 
that on its own initiative the] 
Army had done a follow-up ini 
1971 on two men who had re- 
ceived LSD, and 38 who had 
received other drugs, and had 
not been able to distinguish 
between those subjects and a 
control group that had received 
no drugs. 

He said he had felt the sam- 
ple was too small, and that he! 
was not entirely confident 
! about the follow-up techniques 
! employed, but he said he didn’t 
’have at his disposal enough 
money or medical officers to 



, - ’ ~ «’ , , y money ur mcuiuai utiiecis i 

before or alter the test the] expandandcontinuethefollow- 
specrfic name or the drag, such] U p “and nobody seemed par- 
ticularly-interested in this.” 
Dr. Sim said he and his staff 
had themselves taken all of the 
drugs being tested, and he said 
since neither he nor the’ others 
had experienced .any trouble- 
some aftereffects, *we didn’t 
expect the other men to feel 
anything either.” 

In 1972, a retired Army lieu- 
tenant cokmel, William R. 
Jordan, who said he had been 



as LSD, or that it might cause 
them to hallucinate or to feel 
panic or discomfort. 

Follow-up studies were done 
on only a handful of the mili- 
tary men tested, an inquiry 
over the last three weeks 
shows, and there was no indjr 
cation that the C.I.A. had con- 
ducted a followup on any of, 
its subjects. 

! Concerned Over Validity 

Dr. Marmor, the head of| 
psychiatric asseciation, said: 
“One might argue as to whether 
(The Army] had obtained in- 
formed consent, but if you tell 1 
the subject everything you might 
well invalidate the expert- 



ickeii with epilepsy a year' 
alter participating in an experi-i-i 
ment with psych ochemicalsd 
asked that the Amy do M 
follow-up on his test group of 
34 men. • •; 

The Army initially turned me 
colonel down but later reversed-, 
itself after Senator Lawton Js 
Chiles of Florida wrote a letter 
in his behalf. 

In the ensuing followup the 
Army said it was ableto find 
jonly 27 of the 34 men.. One 
jhad been killed in Vietnam, 
seven reportedly said they 
were not interested, and 19 
were examined for two to five 
days .each and finally given a 
ideal bill of health. 

I The Army now says it will 
attempt to follow up on all of 
the servicemen it has given the 
drug, a total of 585 of the more 
[than 3,000 men who partici- 
puted in the over-all drug pro- 
gram.’ 

Most of the others had re- 
ceived drugs that can cause 
hallucinations, but the Army! 
said it had no plans to follow 
up on these men. Even in deal- 
ing with only about 600 men. 

Dr. Sim said he thought the 
effort would take years, and 
some Army doctors expressed 
skepticism that any meaning- 
ful results would be achieved. 

'« The Army said it had no in- 
tention of attempting to get in 
touch with the approximately 
900 rivilians who were given 
LSD in Army-sponsored experi- 
ments at the University of 
Maryland, ' 

.Washington 

[Psychiatric Institute. . 

I The Aar Fores said it 5ke- 
wise was not planning to re- 
view the health of the 108 ci- 
vilians who took LSD- in Stud- 
ies, jt paid for at Nev? York 
University, Duke University, 
the University of Minnesota, 
tiie Missouri Institute of Psy- 
chiatry at the University of 
Missouri in St. Louis, ana fhe 
Baylor University College of 
Medicine at file Texas Medical 
Center in Houston. 

hi addition to those given 
LSD by the military and intel- 
ligence organizations, the Na- 
tional Institute at ' Mental 
Health said that it had con- 
ducted tests on more thaif 3,000 
volunteers — prisoners, mental 
patients and other dvilana — 
for 15 years ending in 1968 in. 
an effort to determine the 
drug’s medical value, particu- 
larly in treating .psychiatric, 
disorders and chronic alcohol- 
ism. - /' 

The Food and Drug Adnsnis-, 
tration said its. records showed) 
that 170 research projects with 
LSD had been approved oyer 
the last 10 years, but that only 
six were currently under way 
at five institutions, including 
| the Veterans- Administration 
Hospital in Topeka, Kan. . 

The V.A. program, according . 

I to officials of the agency, in- /f 
jvolves an average of two care- 
fully selected mental patients, 
la year. The Associated Press] 

! reported yesterday. The patients 
!have been hospitalized for long 
Iperiods and have not responded 
| to other treatment, the V.A. 



[said. 

Other Testa Listed 

The other research, a spokes- 
man said, "5* being done at the 
Vista Hfil Psychiatric 'Founda- 
tion in San Francisco, the Medi- 
cal College of Birmingham in 
Binainghani, Ala., the Langley 
Porter Neuropsychtatric Instt- 
tue in Skn Francisco and the 
Maryland Psychiatric Institute 
in Baltimore, which has two 
projects. 

Dr. Sim said he knew of no 
cases in which participants in 
the pr o gra m he directed at the 
Edgewood Arsenal in northeast 
Maryland had suffered serious 
consequences, nor had he heard 
of any adverse reports concern- 
ing toe subjects tg -toe experi- 
ments carried out tor the mili- 
tary at universities and re- 
search centers. 

However, toe Rockefeller 
[Commission said that in a num- 
ber of instances, subjects in the 
CXA. experiments became MI 
[for hours or days after being 
given toe drug and that one 
person had been hospitalized. 

The commission said the de- 
tails of the hospitalization and 
many other aspects of the 
jC.I.A.’s drug testing couid not 
I be learned because all of the 
records concerning the program 
, — a total of 152 separate files 
I — had been ordered destroyed! 
in 1973. J 

Commission sources say that 
toe chief of the C.IA. drug 
j testing program. Dr. Sidney 



rtf M C<>ttSeb.» 57- year-old btoehem- 

[i* who was personally tn- 
i and -the New York fatal experiment 



ivolved in the fatal experiment 
in 1953, ordered the destruc- 
tion of the records in an. appar- 
ent effort to conceal toe detail 5 
of. possibly illegal action. 13r. 
Gottlieb is reportedly at India. 

Psychochemicals Defended 

Arguing in favor of using 
psychochemicals as offensive 
weapons in 1959, Maj. Gen 
Marshall Stubbs, the then chief 
chemical officer of the Army, 
wrote in the October issue of 
The Army Navy Air Force 
Journal: 

; "We know the ' concept is 
[feasible because we have run 
tests usipg a psychochemical 
. on squad-sized units of soldier 
volunteers. They became con- 
fused,' irresponsible, and were 
unable to carry out their mis- 
sions. However, these were 
only temporary effects wtih 
complete recovery in all cases.” 
j The Army says it never pre- 
j pared' large quantities of LSD 
for offensive use and that it 
discontinued experiments with 
the drug in 1967 because "all 
necessary work to define the 
chemical warfare threat from 
this compound” had been com- 
pleted. Several other military 
sources, however, said toe 
Army stopped work with the 
drug because its effects were 
regarded as too unpredictable. 

A few years earlier, the Army 
adopted a psychochemical that 
it calls BZ as its standard in- 
capacitant, and a department 
spokesman said that bombs 
filled with the agent are now 
stockpiled at the Pine Bluff ar- 
senal . in Arkansas. So far, the 



Army says, BZ, whose chemical j 
name is 3-quinuclidinyl benzi-] 
late, has been used only in 
experiments. Like LSD, BZ is; 
a derivative of lysergic acid. ] 

An Army training manual] 
lists the symptoms caused: by j 
BZ as dry, flushed s kin, uri-j 
nary retention, constipation, ] 
headache, giddiness, hallucina- 
tion, drowsiness and, some-] 
times, maniacal behavior. Also, 
researchers say loss of balance! 
and inability to stand or walk.; 
are, common. 

! Dr. Sim said that most of 
the military drug testing took 
place at the Edgewood Arsenal 
in laboratory conditions, after 
the subjects — mostly soldiers, 
but also some airmen — had 
gone through a week of medi- 
cal, psychological and psychi- 
atric examinations. 

But he said that he and staff 
members had also done field 
testing with military volunteers 
at several installations in the 
United States. 

In the United States last 
week to attend a scientific j 
meeting. Dr. Albert Hofmann, 
the Swiss chemist who acci- 
dently discovered the halluci- 
nogenic effects of LSD in 1943, 
said he had begun working with 
lysergic acid, in hopes of de-j 
veloping a stimulant for circu- 1 
lation. He was unhappy, he 
said, that LSD had ever been 
considered as a tool of war. 

"I had intended to prepare a 
medicine;”"' Dr. Hoffman - 
I “not a weapon.” 




